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“Civilizations  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  civilized. 

And  they  have  this  property  that  the  appropriation  of  them  in  the 
understanding  unveils  truths  concerning  our  own  natures.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  great  dramatic  tragedies  in  their  representations 
before  audiences  act  as  a  purification  of  the  passions.  In  the  same 
way,  the  great  periods  of  history  act  as  an  enlightenment.  They 
reveal  ourselves  to  ourselves.” — Whitehead:  Adventures  of  Ideas. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  Sir  William  Temple  gave  up  a 
great  political  career  to  retire,  with  his  family,  to  a  country  seat  in 
Surrey,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  point  of  departure  of  a  new 
development  in  English  literature.  It  was  called  Moor  Park,  after 
another  beautiful  garden-estate  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  had  spent 
his  honeymoon  in  Christmas  week,  1640,  and,  indeed,  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life.  At  Moor  Park  in  Surrey,  Temple  devoted  his  declining 
years  to  Dutch  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  literary  pursuits.  Here 
Jonathan  Swift  served  the  ten  years  apprenticeship  which  converted  a 
raw,  undisciplined  peasant  into  a  dexterous  man  of  the  world;  here  the 
tragedy  of  Swift  and  Stella  was  to  be  acted  out;  and  here  Temple  died 
in  1699,  having  created  what  Charles  Lamb  called  “the  genteel  style 
of  writing.”  Abundantly  censured,  as  he  has  been,  for  his  languid, 
lackadaisical  reactions  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public 
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service,  Temple  had  long  since  become  surfeited,  if  not  disgusted,  with 
the  shifty  policies  of  Charles  II;  who  was  always  “perfect  Stuart”  in 
what  Swinburne  styles  “the  family  habit  of  repudiation,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  faculty  of  finding  the  most  honorable  way  to  do  the  most  dishonor¬ 
able  things.”  To  be  more  than  a  casual  pawn  upon  a  political  chess¬ 
board  of  this  kind  was  hardly  to  Temple’s  liking;  nor  was  he  one  of 
those  rugged,  shaggy,  sinful  beings  whom  Nature  sometimes  employs 
to  effect  great  ends;  in  other  words,  to  get  results  of  honorable  moment 
by  what  seem  most  dishonorable  means.  A  Laodicean  in  practical 
politics,  through  his  steady  disinclination  to  accept  great  offices  and 
high  command.  Temple  was  nevertheless  the  most  skilful  negotiator 
in  diplomacy  and  statecraft  that  England  then  had;  whose  career  was 
stainless,  whose  life  was  blameless  and  whose  services  to  his  country 
were  of  an  unique  and  incomparable  kind.  A  total  failure  in  classical 
scholarship.  Temple  created  the  literary  manner  of  the  18th  century: 
the  well  balanced  sentence  of  understandable  syntax,  attractive 
cadence  and  elegant  diction,  which,  however  lengthy,  was  never  again 
to  be  the  long  roller  of  the  pulpit,  with  its  “trailing  anacolutha”  and 
tangled  parentheses.  Here  Temple  was  particularly  effective  through 
his  skilful  use  of  the  semi-colon  and  the  paragraph. 

The  best  of  the  17  th  century  literature  is  remarkable  for  depth  and 
substance;  that  of  the  18th  century  for  artificial  perfection  of  form. 
The  transition  from  the  English  of  Hudibras  (1663),  Paradise  Lost 
(1667)  or  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1678)  to  the  Queen  Anne  manner  of 
Addison  and  Steele  was  accomplished  almost  overnight;  while  some¬ 
thing  of  the  17  th  century  preference  for  substance  over  form  survives 
in  such  late  productions  as  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719),  Gulliver’s  Travels 
(1726),  Clarissa  Harlowe  (1742)  or  the  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke. 
Defoe  and  Burke  were  dislocated  17th  century  writers,  even  as  Bach 
was  a  17th  century  composer  living  on  into  the  18th  century,  or  Henry 
James  and  Weir  Mitchell  18th  century  figures  projected  into  our  own 
time.  What  Burke  had  to  say  was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence 
than  how  he  said  it.  Addison  was  supremely  thoughtful;  but  what  he 
says  seems  of  little  moment  by  comparison  with  his  effective  way  of 
saying  it.  Even  in  the  English  medical  pamphlets  and  scientific 
monographs  of  the  period,  Addison  established  the  accepted  norm  of 
literary  expression  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  Upon  it  was  based 
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the  attractive  style  of  Thackeray;  out  of  it  came  the  essays  of  Charles 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  their  innumerable  successors,  even  down  to  Mencken’s  sermons 
from  his  “pulpit”  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  A  litmus  test  is  the  “Lyrical 
Recreations”  of  Samuel  Ward  (New  York,  1865),  a  forgotten  volume 
prized  by  bibliophiles.  Here  the  subject  matter,  recounting  the 
boredom  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  tragedies  of  New  England  village 
life,  is  of  some  cultural  interest  and  value.  The  medium  is  the  pedes¬ 
trian  verse  of  a  moralizing  poetaster.  The  prose  preface,  which  says 
nothing  in  particular  in  most  elegant  fashion,  is  an  almost  uncanny 
echo  of  the  literary  manner  of  Addison. 

Somewhere  near  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  we  were  shown  a 
dwelling  house,  the  appointments  of  which  were  preserved  and  kept 
exactly  as  they  had  existed  in  the  18th  century.  The  interior,  while  not 
magnificent,  was  of  the  utmost  elegance :  spindle-legged  furniture  by 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton;  china  from  Chelsea  or  Worcester;  harp, 
harpsichord  or  spinet  in  place  against  the  wall  in  the  music  room.  Yet 
somehow,  one  sensed  a  distinct  lack  of  the  solid  comfort  available  in 
the  stodgier  Victorian  period,  say  even  in  some  hunting  lodge  or 
hacienda  in  the  far  West.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  worth  and 
substance  of  life  were  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to  form  and  formality;  in 
which  maimer,  mannerisms  and  manners  were  more  highly  esteemed 
than  matter  and  solid  pudding;  in  brief,  a  pattern  period,  in  which  the 
literary  tendency  was  to  frame  your  mind  and  hang  it  up  to  admira¬ 
tion.  Elaborate  elegance  in  dress;  excessive  formality  in  manner  and 
speech;  interminable  leisure,  implicit  in  transportation  by  the  sedan 
chair;  a  social  order  and  modes  of  thought  as  artificial,  conventional, 
shallow  and  materialistic  as  obtained  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  all  this  was  to  the  wealthy,  fortunate  and  powerful;  but 
underneath  the  veneer  and  varnish  of  the  polished,  deceptive  surface, 
the  novels,  police  blotters,  hospital  records,  insane  asylums,  poor- 
laws,  vital  statistics  and  infantile  mortality  rates  tell  quite  a  different 
story:  a  tale,  for  the  most  part,  of  hollow  sham,  vain  show  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  human  interests  of  the  many  to  the  idle-minded  selfishness 
of  the  few,  culminating  in  the  French  Revolution  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies.  The  philosophy  of  the  period  was  the  blithe 
optimism  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  Candide:  AH’s  for  the  best  in  the 
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best  of  possible  worlds.  The  poetry  and  painting  are  artificial;  the 
music  tailor-made.  Even  music  so  vivid,  genial  and  life-enhancing 
as  that  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  seems  an  artefact,  a  beautiful  pattern 
thrown  upon  a  wall,  bearing  no  essential  relation  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
composer.  ‘  The  medicine  of  the  period  was  largely  an  affair  of  stereo¬ 
typed  theories  and  formal  systems.  The  great  doctors  of  the  time 
had,  each  of  them,  a  pet  theory  or  way  of  looking  at  disease  and  a 
secret  remedy,  all  his  own,  upon  which  he  stood  as  upon  a  pedestal. 
It  has  been  called  the  Golden  Age,  alike  of  the  physician  and  the  quack. 
For  the  formal  control  of  but  one  of  many  worthless  quack  remedies, 
the  English  Parliament  of  1739  voted  not  less  than  £5000.  Never 
before  or  since  had  physicians  and  quacks  such  golden  opportunities 
for  acquiring  wealth,  social  position  and  elegant  leisure.  The  fashion¬ 
able  doctor  of  the  period  wore  a  curled  and  powdered  wig,  a  frock  coat 
of  scarlet  satin  or  brocade,  small  clothes,  buckled  shoes,  Geneva  bands, 
a  three-cornered  hat,  a  sword;  and  sometimes  carried  a  gold-headed 
cane  or  a  muff,  to  preserve  his  delicacy  or  touch.  At  a  respectful 
distance  in  the  rear  came  his  servant,  bearing  his  gloves  or  prayer-book. 
From  church,  some  doctors  had  themselves  called  out  by  pre-arrange¬ 
ment,  at  stated  intervals,  and  would  then  gallop  or  ride  about  aimlessly, 
to  create  the  impression  of  an  extensive  practice.  Yet  all  the  greater 
advances  in  modern  scientific  and  social  medicine  were  implicit  in  the 
18th  century.  To  this  period,  we  owe  such  momentous  innovations 
as  percussion  of  the  chest,  pulse-counting  by  the  watch,  taking  the 
temperature,  the  cold  pack  and  the  Scotch  douche,  cold  baths  in 
fevers,  electrotherapy,  preventive  vaccination,  estimation  of  blood- 
pressure,  pathological  anatomy  as  a  check  upon  bedside  findings,  male 
midwifery,  industrial  hygiene,  sane  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
insane  as  patients  in  hospital,  open-air  and  sea-side  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  administration  of  public  health  and  of  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier  by  the  state.  Some  of  these  ideas  and  inventions  are  now 
utilized  and  utilizable  over  desolate  arctic  and  tropical  areas  as  advance 
agencies  or  mobilizers  of  civilization.  Yet  none  of  them  became 
going  concerns  until  well  after  the  French  Revolution.  Not  one  of 
them  is  mentioned  by  the  secular  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  18th 

*  The  solitary  exception  is  the  Mozart  Requiem,  in  which  the  great  composer 
stands  face  to  face  with  Death,  “the  one  reality  which  cannot  dodge  us.” 
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century.  As  in  the  case  of  Mozart’s  music,  they  seem  projected  into 
futurity,  like  the  pattern  figures  in  descriptive  geometry,  to  await 
development  at  the  hands  of  the  19th  and  20th  century  people.  How 
came  it,  then,  that  even  the  events  in  the  lives  of  some  18th  century 
people,  say  of  Louis  XVI  or  Marcia  Davenport’s  Mozart,  seem  oftimes 
an  externalization  or  conformity  to  pattern,  where  the  best  of  the  17th 
century  people  (Bach,  Spinoza,  Milton)  lived  for  substance  and  from  a 
great  depth  of  being?  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  once  affirmed 
that  in  the  17th  century,  wars  were  waged  to  change  religion;  in  the 
18th  century  to  change  trade  relations;  in  the  19th  to  change  laws; 
and  in  the  20th  century  to  change  sanitary,  d  fortiori  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustments.  The  bloody  religious  wars  of  the  17th  century 
ravaged  large  areas  and  all  but  wiped  out  the  entire  population  of 
Germany.  Even  Addison  and  Steele  refer  to  them  with  a  reasoned 
shudder  of  apprehension: 

“We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  that  the  first  Murder  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  religious  Controversy;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  History  of  Zeal  from  the 
Days  of  Cain  to  our  own  Times,  we  should  see  it  filled  with  so  many  Scenes  of 
Slaughter  and  Bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  Man  very  careful  how  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  Principle,  when  it  only  regards  Matters  of  Opinion 
and  Speculation.” 

The  wars  of  the  18th  century  were  localized  political  contests,  fought 
over  restricted  areas  according  to  set  rules  of  a  conventional  “art  of 
war,”  which  Steele  ridiculed  as  follows: 

“I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  though  you  have  lost  the  field  of  battle,  you 
have  not  lost  an  inch  of  ground.  The  enemy  marched  behind  us  with  respect,  and 
we  ran  away  from  them  as  bold  as  lions.”  Tatler,  No.  77  (October  6, 1709). 

In  her  best  poem,  called  “Patterns,”  Amy  Lowell  touches  upon  this 
matter  in  visualizing  the  bandbox  existence  of  an  18th  century  lady 
from  the  view-point  of  a  dynamic  modern  woman : 

“In  summer  and  in  winter  I  shall  walk 
Up  and  down 

The  patterned  garden  paths 
In  my  stiff  brocaded  gown 
The  squills  and  daffodils 

Will  give  place  to  pillared  roses  and  to  asters  and  to  snow. 
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I  shall  go 
Up  and  down 
In  my  gown, 

Georgeously  arrayed 
Boned  and  stayed 

And  the  softness  of  my  body  will  be  guarded  from  embrace 

By  each,  button,  hook  and  lace 

For  the  man  who  would  loose  me  is  dead. 

Fighting  with  the  Duke  in  Flanders, 

In  a  pattern  called  a  war. 

Christ !  What  are  patterns  for?” 

Eighteenth  century  warfare  was,  in  effect  a  pattern  figure,  in  which  the 
etiquette  of  attack  and  retreat  was  sometimes  as  formal  and  polite  as 
in  a  game  of  cards.  Away  from  the  restricted  theatres  of  war,  life 
ran  along  at  a  safe  and  sane  level,  comparable  with  the  monotone 
existence  which  the  later  Victorian  people  found  so  boresome.  The 
monstrous  stereotypy  of  the  18th  century  is  associated  with  the  fact 
that  the  period  was  relatively  static  and  quiescent,  a  kind  of  resting 
stage  before  that  “wild  first  year  of  the  change  of  things”  which 
ushered  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a 
certain  ponderous,  stilted  formality  of  costume,  behaviour  and  eti¬ 
quette  had  been  taken  over  from  17th  century  Spain  and  passed  via 
France  to  England  and  Germany.  Of  a  dame  of  the  Spanish  aristoc¬ 
racy,  we  read  in  Gil  Bias:  “I  have  never  known  a  lady  of  fewer  words 
or  of  a  more  solemn  aspect.”  Transform  this  sententious  formality 
into  vain,  vocal  and  voluble  elegance  and  you  have  high  life  in  18th 
century  France  and  England.  In  this  static,  conventional  period, 
each  person  had  a  definite  place  in  the  social  order,  and  in  it  he  was 
expected  to  remain.  Practice  of  medicine,  soldiering,  sailoring,  state¬ 
craft,  diplomacy,  farming,  inn-keeping  or  whatever  occupation  were 
passed  on  from  father  to  son.  Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  thief  had 
each  certain  peculiarities  of  dress  and  address,  of  speech,  manner  and 
intonation,  which  identified  them,  like  character  actors  in  a  stock 
company;  and  even  knaves  and  blackguards  played  up  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  parts  with  almost  mechanical  precision.  The  best  summation  of 
this  mechanized  individuality  is  in  the  waspish  satire  of  Pope: 

“Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire; 

The  next  a  tradesman,  meek  and  much  a  liar; 
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Tom  struts,  a  soldier,  open  bold  and  brave; 

Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave. 

Is  he  a  churchman?  Then  he’s  fond  of  power. 

A  Quaker?  sly.  A  Presbyterian?  sour; 

A  smart  free-thinker?  All  things  in  an  hour.” 

As  shocks  of  high  voltage  in  this  highly  artificial  society  came  such  live 
wires  as  Voltaire,  Pope,  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  Sheridan, 
John  Hunter,  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great,  Washington,  the 
young  Napoleon,  Beethoven  and  Hogarth,  the  one  realistic  artist  of 
the  period. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-14),  Addison  and  Steele  published 
the  Tatler  (1709-11),  the  Spectator  (1711-12)  and  the  Guardian 
(1713).  The  Tatler  was  mainly  the  work  of  Steele.  The  earlier 
numbers,  replete  with  political  gossip,  are  not  essentially  different 
from  the  old  news-letter.  The  manner  is  still  that  of  the  17th  century. 
In  the  Spectator,  Addison  gets  his  stride  and  evolves  without  effort, 
the  perfect  literary  manner  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  short  space 
of  five  years,  the  old  fugitive  news-letter  was  transformed  into  an 
unique  cultural  medium,  half  newspaper,  half  family  magazine,  in 
which  no  small  amoimt  of  medical  and  scientific  information  was 
conveyed  in  an  elegant  and  engaging  manner.  The  popularization  of 
science  by  means  of  polite  literature  was  an  invention  of  Fontenelle, 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  toward 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  began  to  publish  books  in  which  the  dry 
data  of  science  were  dished  up  as  a  kind  of  predigested  food,  for  the 
edification  of  people  of  fashion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Auf kid- 
rung  or  mobilization  of  enlightenment,  the  essential  aim  of  which  was 
to  diffuse  culture  by  the  deliberate  creation  of  a  receptive  audience 
for  it.  The  success  of  the  venture  is  evidenced  by  the  large  fortune 
which  Fontenelle  acquired  from  royalties  on  his  books  alone;  by  the 
spontaneous  appreciation  and  steady  support  of  Beethoven’s  music 
by  the  elite  of  Vienna  a  hundred  years  later;  by  the  innumerable 
editions  and  translations  of  the  Spectator  to  date;  and  by  the  gigantic 
proliferation  of  scientific,  medical  and  belletristic  periodicals,  of  which 
the  Tatler,  Spectator  and  Guardian  were  the  authentic  and  most 
elegant  precursors.  Of  medical  and  scientific  periodicals,  over  1000 
were  published  between  1700  and  1800.  To  tell  of  the  literary  figures 
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back  of  this  great  cultural  movement;  of  Addison,  the  exquisite 
example  of  the  dignified  cultivated  English  gentleman  in  excelsis;  of 
Steele,  the  warm-hearted,  rollicking,  well-meaning  Irish  play-boy,  who, 
as  Macaulay  said,  spent  his  life  “in  sinning  and  repenting,  in  incultating 
what  was  right  and  doing  what  was  wrong;”  all  this  would  be  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  were  bom  in  the  same 
year  (1672);  that  the  fast-knit  friendship  of  the  twain  dated  from 
early  youth;  and  that  their  model  in  the  popularization  of  science  and 
medicine  was  Fontenelle’s  Conversations  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
which  expounds  astronomy  by  way  of  a  flirtation  with  a  marquise 
in  an  18th  century  park.  Fontenelle’s  subject  matter,  a  species  of 
predigested  pap,  was  dilute  and  of  little  consequence;  the  success  of 
his  manner  everything.  To  begin  with  Steele’s  approach  to  the 
weighty  problem  of  high  infantile  mortality  from  the  disinclination 
of  women  to  nourish  their  own  offspring  at  the  breast;  which  Rousseau 
brought  to  a  focus  in  £.mile  (1762).  An  unfortunate  18th  century 
baby  is  speaking: 

"You  are  to  understand,  that  I  was  hitherto  bred  by  hand,  and  any  body  that 
stood  next  gave  me  pap,  if  I  did  but  open  my  lips;  insomuch,  that  I  was  growing 
so  cunning,  as  to  pretend  myself  asleep  when  I  was  not,  to  prevent  my  being 
crammed.  But  my  grandmother  began  a  loud  lecture  upon  the  idleness  of  the 
wives  of  this  age,  who,  for  fear  of  their  shapes,  forbear  suckling  their  own  offspring: 
and  ten  nurses  were  immediately  sent  for;  one  was  whispered  to  have  a  wanton  eye, 
and  would  soon  spoil  her  milk;  another  was  in  a  consumption;  the  third  had  an  ill 
voice,  and  would  frighten  me  instead  of  lulling  me  to  sleep.  Such  exceptions  were 
made  against  all  but  one  country  milch-wench,  to  whom  I  was  committed,  and 
put  to  the  breast.  This  careless  jade  was  eternally  romping  with  the  footman,  and 
downright  starved  me;  insomuch  that  I  daily  pined  away,  and  should  never  have 
been  relieved  had  it  not  been  that,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  my  life,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  had  writ  upon  Cold  Baths,  came  to  visit  me,  and  solemnly 
protested  I  was  utterly  lost  for  want  of  that  method:  upon  which  he  soused  me 
head  and  ears  into  a  pail  of  water,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  drowned;  and 
so  escaped  being  lashed  into  a  linguist  until  sixteen,  running  after  wenches  until 
twenty-five,  and  being  married  to  an  ill-natured  wife  until  sixty:  which  had 
certainly  been  my  fate,  had  not  the  enchantment  between  body  and  soul  been 
broke  by  this  philosopher.”  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  15  (May  14,  1709). 

In  the  Spectator  of  December  12,  1711  (No.  246),  Steele  advances 
the  very  argument  for  maternal  breast-feeding  which  Rousseau  made 
famous  half  a  century  later: 
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“Many  Instances  may  be  produced  from  good  Authorities  and  daily  Experience, 
that  Children  actually  suck  in  the  several  Passions  and  depraved  Inclinations  of 
their  Nurses,  as  Anger,  Malice,  Fear,  Melancholy,  Sadness,  Desire,  and  Aver¬ 
sion . Nay  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  a  Child,  although  it  be  bom  from 

the  best  of  Parents,  may  be  corrapted  by  an  ill-tempered  Nurse . I  beg  of  you, 

for  the  Sake  of  the  many  poor  Infants  that  may  and  will  be  saved,  by  weighing  this 
Case  seriously,  to  exhort  the  People  with  the  utmost  Vehemence  to  let  the  Children 
suck  their  own  Mothers,  both  for  the  Benefit  of  Mother  and  Child  ....  and 
certainly  if  a  Woman  is  strong  enough  to  bring  forth  a  Child,  she  is  beyond  all 
Doubt  strong  enough  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  It  grieves  me  to  observe  and  con¬ 
sider  how  many  poor  Children  are  daily  ruin’d  by  careless  Nurses;  and  yet  how 
tender  ought  they  to  be  of  a  poor  Infant,  since  the  least  Hurt  or  Blow,  especially 
upon  the  Head,  may  make  it  senseless,  stupid,  or  otherwise  miserable  for  ever.” 

Elsewhere,  Steele’s  warm  heart  gives  many  an  audible  thump  for  the 
sad  lot  of  defenceless  school-children  in  his  period.  He  believed  with 
Bernard  Shaw,  that  “the  vilest  abortionist  is  he  who  attempts  to 
mould  a  child’s  character,”  and  that  “activity  is  the  only  road  to  [real] 
knowledge.”  He  had  never  read  Oribasius;  but  on  the  question  of 
terrorizing  children  by  beating  and  browbeating  them  in  school,  he 
bears  out  the  unforgetable  argument  made  by  Athenaeus  sixteen 
centuries  before: 

“I  must  confess  I  have  very  often  with  much  Sorrow  bewailed  the  Misfortune 
of  the  Children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  Ignorance  and  Undisceming 
of  the  Generality  of  Schoolmasters.  The  boasted  Liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
Reward  for  the  long  Servitude,  the  many  Heartaches  and  Terrors,  to  which  our 
Childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar-School:  Many  of  these  stupid 
Tyrants  exercise  their  Cruelty  without  any  manner  of  Distinction  of  the  Capaci¬ 
ties  of  Children,  or  the  Intention  of  Parents  in  their  Behalf.  There  are  many 
excellent  Tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated  with  all 
possible  Diligence  and  Care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with 
Aristotle,  TuUy,  or  Virgil;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  Capacities  for  under¬ 
standing  every  Word  those  great  Persons  have  writ,  and  yet  were  not  bom  to  have 

any  Relish  of  their  Writings . The  Sense  of  Shame  and  Honour  is  enough  to 

keep  the  World  itself  in  Order  without  Corporal  Punishment,  much  more  to  train 
the  Minds  of  uncorrupted  and  innocent  Children.  It  happens,  I  doubt  not,  more 
than  once  in  a  Year,  that  a  Lad  is  chastised  for  a  Blockhead,  when  it  is  good 
Apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his  Teacher  means:  A 
brisk  Imagination  very  often  may  suggest  an  Error,  which  a  Lad  could  not  have 
fallen  into,  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his  Master  in  explaining: 
But  there  is  no  Mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  Interpretation  of  his  Meaning,  the 
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Sufferings  of  the  Scholar’s  Body  are  to  rectify  the  Mistakes  of  his  Mind.”  Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  157  (August  30,  1711). 

A  prominent  leading  motive  of  the  Aufkldrung  was  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  species.  In  an  early  number  of  the  Tatler  (1709),  there 
is  a  going  discussion  of  the  pitfalls  implicit  in  the  modern  lay-out  of 
eugenics,  which  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

“We  have,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house,  the  descriptions  and  pictures  of  our 
ancestors  from  the  time  of  king  Arthur;  in  whose  days  there  was  one  of  my  own 
name,  a  knight  of  his  round  table,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Bickerstaff. 
He  was  low  of  stature,  and  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion,  not  unlike  a  Portuguese 
Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men  of  that  height  usually  are,  and  would 
often  communicate  to  his  friends  his  design  of  lengthening  and  whitening  his 
posterity.  His  eldest  son,  Ralph,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  for  this  reason 
married  to  a  lady  who  had  little  else  to  recommend  her,  but  that  she  was  very  tall 
and  very  fair.  The  issue  of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  high  shoes,  made  a  toler¬ 
able  hgure  in  the  next  age;  though  the  complexion  of  the  family  was  obscure  until 
the  fourth  generation  from  that  marriage.  From  which  time,  until  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  females  of  our  house  were  famous  for  their  needlework 
and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line,  there  happened  an  unlucky  accident  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family,  being  bom  with  a 
hump-back  and  very  high  nose.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  because  none 
of  his  forefathers  ever  had  such  a  blemish;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  that  make,  except  the  butler,  who  was  noted  for  round  shoulders,  and  a 
Roman  nose:  what  made  the  nose  the  less  excusable,  was,  the  remarkable  smallness 
of  his  eyes. 

“These  several  defects  were  mended  by  succeeding  matches;  the  eyes  were  open 
in  the  next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell  in  a  century  and  a  half:  but  the  greatest 
difficulty  was,  how  to  reduce  the  nose;  which  I  do  not  find  was  accomplished  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Henry  VIII. 

“But,  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the  eyes  and  nose, 
the  face  of  the  Bickerstaffs  fell  down  insensibly  into  chin;  which  was  not  taken 
notice  of,  their  thoughts  being  so  much  employed  upon  the  more  noble  features, 
until  it  became  almost  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

“But,  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in  our  alliances,  have  cured  this  also, 
and  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  oval,  which  we  enjoy  at  present.  I  would 
not  be  tedious  in  this  discourse,  but  cannot  but  observe,  that  our  race  suffered 
very  much  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses 
with  an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave  us  spindleshanks,  and  cramps  in  our  bones; 
insomuch,  that  we  did  not  recover  our  health  and  legs  until  sir  Walter  Bickerstaff 
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married  Maud  the  milk-maid,  of  whom  the  then  garter  king-at-arms,  a  facetious 
person,  said  pleasantly  enough,  “that  she  had  spoiled  our  blood,  but  mended  our 
constitutions.’’ 

“After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent  choice  of  matches  has  had  upon  our 
persons  and  features,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there  are  daily  instances  of  as 
great  changes  made  by  marriage  upon  men’s  minds  and  humours. 

“One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners 
blot  a  colour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One  might  produce  an  affable 
temper  out  of  a  shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  choleric;  or  raise  a  jack¬ 
pudding  from  a  prude,  by  inoculating  mirth  and  melancholy.  It  is  for  want  of 
care  in  disposing  of  our  children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go 
into  a  house  and  see  such  different  complexions  and  humours  in  the  same  race  and 
family.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  what  mixture  it  is,  that  this 
daughter  silently  lours,  the  other  steals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well 
behaved,  a  fourth  a  splenetic,  and  the  hfth,  a  coquette.”  Addison  and  Steele: 
Tatler,  No.  75  (October  1, 1709). 

On  the  fallacies  of  “vocational  aptitude,”  associated  with  so  many 
droll  blunders  in  military  assignments,  Budgell,  one  of  the  minor 
contributors  to  the  Spectator,  has  the  right  humorous  slant: 

“Dr.  South  complaining  of  Persons  who  took  upon  them  Holy  Orders,  tho’ 
altogether  unqualified  for  the  Sacred  Function,  says  somewhere,  that  many  a  Man 
runs  his  Head  against  a  Pulpit,  who  might  have  done  his  Country  excellent  Service 
at  a  Plough-tail. 

“In  like  manner  many  a  Lawyer,  who  makes  but  an  indifferent  Figure  at  the 
Bar,  might  have  made  a  very  elegant  Waterman,  and  have  shined  at  the  Temple 
Stairs,  tho’  he  can  get  no  Business  in  the  House. 

“I  have  known  a  Com-cutter,  who  with  a  right  Education  would  have  been  an 
excellent  Physician. 

“To  decend  lower,  are  not  our  Streets  filled  with  sagacious  Draymen,  and 
Politicians  in  Liveries?  We  have  several  Taylors  of  six  Foot  high,  and  meet  with 
many  a  broad  pair  of  Shoulders  that  are  thrown  away  upon  a  Barber,  when  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  we  see  a  pigmy  Porter  reeling  under  a  Burthen,  who  might  have 
managed  a  Needle  with  much  Dexterity,  or  have  snapped  his  Fingers  with  great 
Ease  to  himself,  and  Advantage  to  his  Publick.”  Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  307 
(February  21, 1712). 

It  was  this  quaint,  18th  century  irony  that  sustained  Washington 
in  his  lonely  hours  at  Valley  Forge,  or  Marlborough,  when  he  backed 
his  tired  troops  against  the  river  and  forced  them  to  “annihilate  the 
enemy”  at  Oudenarde.  If  we  reflect  that  the  wonderful  advances  in 
scientific  medicine,  above  enumerated,  were  destined  to  remain  latent 
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and  unknown  until  well  after  the  Napoleonic  period,  it  will  not  seem 
strange  that  the  attitude  of  Addison  and  Steele  toward  what  passed 
for  practice  of  medicine  in  an  earlier  period  was  one  of  gentle  raillery. 
Apart  from  such  conceits  as  the  dissection  of  the  head  of  a  beau  or  of 
the  heart  of  a  coquette,  it  was  their  humor  to  pose  as  physicians  and 
psychiatrists,  who  effected  cures  by  nostrums  and  modes  of  mental 
healing  of  their  own  invention: 

“The  generality  of  mankind  are  so  very  fond  of  this  world,  and  of  staying  in  it, 
that  a  man  cannot  have  eminent  skill  in  any  one  art,  but  they  will,  in  spite  of  his 
teeth,  make  him  a  physician  also,  that  being  the  science  the  wordlings  have  most 
need  of.  I  pretended,  when  I  first  set  up,  to  astrology  only;  but,  I  am  told,  I  have 
deep  skill  also  in  medicine.  I  am  applied  to  now  by  a  gentleman  for  my  advice 
in  behalf  of  his  wife,  who  upon  the  least  matrimonial  difficulty,  is  excessively 
troubled  with  fits,  and  can  bear  no  manner  of  passion  without  falling  into  immedi¬ 
ate  convulsions.  I  must  confess  it  is  a  case  I  have  known  before,  and  remember 
the  party  was  recovered  by  certain  words  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  fit,  by 
the  learned  doctor  who  performed  the  cure.  These  ails  have  usually  their  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  affections  of  the  mind . 

“Having  taken  upon  me  to  cure  ail  the  distempers  which  proceed  from  affections 
of  the  mind,  I  have  laboured,  since  I  first  kept  this  public  stage,  to  do  all  the  good 
I  could,  and  have  perfected  many  cures  at  my  own  lodgings;  carefully  avoiding  the 
common  methods  of  mountebanks,  to  do  their  most  common  operations  in  sight 
of  the  people . 

“I  have  cured  fine  Mrs.  Spy  of  a  great  imperfection  in  her  eyes,  which  made  her 
eternally  rolling  them  from  one  coxcomb  to  another  in  public  places,  in  so  languish¬ 
ing  a  manner,  that  it  at  once  lessened  her  own  power,  and  her  beholders’  vanity. 
Twenty  drops  of  my  ink,  placed  in  certain  letters  on  which  she  attentively  looked 
for  half  an  hour,  have  restored  her  to  the  true  use  of  her  sight;  which  is,  to  guide 
and  not  mislead  us.  Ever  since  she  took  the  liquor,  which  I  call  Bickerstaff’s 
circumspection-water,  she  looks  right  forward,  and  can  bear  being  looked  at  for  half 
a  day  without  returning  one  glance.  This  water  has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  it,  which 
makes  it  the  only  true  cosmetic  or  beauty- wash  in  the  world:  the  nature  of  it  is 
such,  that  if  you  go  to  a  glass  with  a  design  to  admire  your  face,  it  immediately 
changes  it  into  downright  deformity.  If  you  consult  it  only  to  look  with  a  better 
countenance  upon  your  friends,  it  immediately  gives  an  alacrity  to  the  visage,  and 
new  grace  to  the  whole  person.  There  i^  indeed,  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied:  it  is  in  vain  to  give  it  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper;  a  bride  in  her  first  month,  a  lady  soon  after  her 
husband’s  being  knighted,  or  any  person  of  either  sex,  who  has  lately  obtained 
any  new  good  fortune  or  preferment,  must  be  prepared  some  time  before  they  use 
it.  It  has  an  effect  upon  others,  as  well  as  the  patient,  when  it  is  taken  in  due 
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form.  Lady  Petulant  has  by  the  use  of  it  cured  her  husband  of  jealousy,  and 
Lady  Gad  her  whole  neighbourhood  of  detraction.”  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  34  Qune 
28, 1709). 

In  one  instance  the  Tatler  was  called  in  consultation  over  the  case  of  a 
sick  lap  dog: 

“Has  he,”  said  I,  “taken  any  thing?”  “No,”  said  she;  “but  my  lady  says  he  shall 
take  any  thing  that  you  prescribe,  provided  you  do  not  make  use  of  Jesuit’s 
powder,  or  the  cold  bath.  Poor  Cupid,”  continued  she,  “has  always  been  phthisical; 
and,  as  he  lies  under  something  like  a  chincough,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  in  a 
consumption.”  I  then  asked  her,  “if  she  had  brought  any  of  his  water  to  show 
me.”  Upon  this,  she  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  said,  “I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bicker- 
stafif,  you  are  not  serious;  but,  if  you  have  any  receipt  that  is  proper  on  this 
occasion,  pray  let  us  have  it;  for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  comforted.”  Addison: 
Tatler,  No.  121  Qanuary  17,  1709). 

Long  before  Moliere  or  Butler  (Hudibras)  and  well  into  the  19th 
century,  the  doctor  was  ridiculed  either  as  a  killer  or  as  a  dilettante 
in  laboratory  investigations.  Addison  follows  the  common  trend: 

“If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  Profession  of  Physick,  we  shall  find  a 
most  formidable  Body  of  Men;  The  Sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  Man  serious, 
for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  When  a  Nation  abounds  in  Physicians,  it 

grows  thin  of  People . This  Body  of  Men,  in  our  own  Country,  may  be 

described  like  the  British  Army  in  Caesar’s  time:  Some  of  them  slay  in  Chariots, 
and  some  on  Foot.  If  the  Infantry  do  less  Execution  than  the  Charioteers,  it  is, 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  Quarters  of  the  Town,  and  dispatch 
so  much  Business  in  so  short  a  Time.  Besides  this  Body  of  Regular  Troops,  there 
are  Stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  Mischief 
to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  Hands. 

“There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  Retainers  to  Physick, 
who,  for  want  of  other  Patients,  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of  Cats  in  an 
Air  Pump,  cutting  up  Dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  Insects  upon  the  point  of  a  Needle 
for  Microscopical  Observations;  besides  those  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering 
of  Weeds,  and  the  Chase  of  Butterflies:  Not  to  mention  the  Cockle-shell-Merchants 
and  Spider-catchers.”  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  21  (March  24, 1711). 

Another  legitimate  target  of  ridicule  was  the  Badearzt,  the  fashionable 
doctor  who  sped  in  the  season  to  such  mineral  springs  as  Bath,  Bury 
Fair,  Epsom  or  Tunbridge  Wells: 

“Letters  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the 
town  of  Bath,  wherein  the  people  of  that  place  have  desired  him  to  call  home  the 
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physicians.  All  gentlemen,  therefore,  of  that  profession  are  hereby  directed  to 
return  forthwith  to  their  places  of  p’actice;  and  the  stage-coaches  are  required  to 
take  them  in  before  other  passengers,  until  there  shall  be  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  mayor,  or  Mr.  Powel,  that  there  are  but  two  doctors  to  one  patient  left  in 
town.”  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  77  (October  6, 1709). 

“The  physicians  here  are  very  numerous,  but  very  good-natured.  To  these 
charitable  gentlemen  I  owe,  that  I  was  cured,  in  a  week’s  time,  of  more  distempers 
than  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  They  had  almost  killed  me  with  their  humanity.  A 
learned  fellow-lodger  prescribed  me  a  little  something,  at  my  first  coming,  to  keep 
up  my  spirits;  and  the  next  morning  I  was  so  much  enlivened  by  another,  as  to 
have  an  order  to  bleed  for  my  fever.  I  was  proffered  a  cure  for  the  scurvy  by  a 
third,  and  had  a  recipe  for  the  dropsy  gratis  before  night.  In  vain  did  I  modestly 
decline  these  favours;  for  I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  an  apothecary, 
who  brought  me  a  dose  from  one  of  my  well-wishers.  I  paid  him,  but  withal  told 
him  severely,  that  I  never  took  physic.  My  landlord  hereupon  took  me  for  an 
Italian  merchant  that  suspected  poison;  but  the  apothecary,  with  more  sagacity, 
guessed  that  I  was  certainly  a  physician  myself.”  Steele:  Guardian,  No.  174 
(September  30,  1713). 

On  the  subject  of  illness  itself,  Steele  is  as  serious  and  philosophic  as 
Novalis,  and,  like  Sigerist,  sees  the  isolation  of  the  patient  as  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  normal  rhythm  of  existence : 

“Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state, 
and  inspires  us  with  the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of 

philosophers  and  divines . When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurv-y 

tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time,  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that 
honest  Hibernian,  who  (being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years  ago,  and  told 
the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head)  made  answer,  ‘What  care  I  for  the  house 
I  am  only  a  lodger.’  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die,  when  one  is  in  the  best 
humour.”  Steele:  Guardian,  No.  132  (August  12,  1713). 

Nevertheless,  he  has  no  patience  with  the  tantrums,  megrims, 
vapors,  blues,  boredom,  spleen  and  general  spoiling  of  the  fashionable 
ladies  of  his  period: 

“Take  a  Fine  Lady  who  is  of  a  Delicate  Frame,  and  you  may  observe  from  the 
Hour  she  rises  a  certain  Weariness  of  all  that  passes  about  her.  I  know  more 
than  one  who  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive.  They  are  sick  of  such  strange 
frightful  People  that  they  meet;  one  is  so  awkward,  and  another  so  disagreeable, 
that  it  looks  like  a  Penance  to  breathe  the  same  Air  with  them.  You  see  this  is  so 
very  true,  that  a  great  Part  of  Ceremony  and  Good-breeding  among  Ladies  turns 
upon  their  Uneasiness;  and  I’ll  undertake,  if  the  How-d’ye  Servants  of  our  Women 
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were  to  make  a  Weekly  Bill  of  Sickness,  as  the  Parish  Clerks  do  of  Mortality,  you 
would  not  find  in  an  Account  of  seven  Days,  one  in  Thirty  that  was  not  downright 
Sick  or  indisposed,  or  but  a  very  little  better  than  she  was,  and  so  forth.”  Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  143  August  14,  1711). 

Even  the  cold,  calm  Addison  becomes  agitated  about  this  vapid  phase 
of  18th  century  ladyhood: 

“When  we  see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  insipid  Life  and  Laughter,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  female  Favourite;  Noise  and  Flutter  are  such 
Accomplishments  as  they  cannot  withstand.  To  be  short,  the  Passion  of  an 
Ordinary  Woman  for  a  man  is  nothing  but  Self-love  diverted  upon  another  Object: 
she  would  have  the  Lover  a  woman  in  every  thing  but  the  Sex.”  Addison:  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  128  July  27,  1711). 

Following  Steele  into  the  Old  Bailey,  where  a  case  of  medico-legal 
interest  is  pending,  one  may  note  his  delicate  irony  in  handling  a  risky 
situation: 

“I  have  received  a  letter  subscribed  A.  B.  wherein  it  has  been  represented  to  me 
as  an  enormity,  that  there  are  more  than  ordinary  crowds  of  woman  at  the  Old 
Bailey  when  a  rape  is  to  be  tried.  But  by  Mr.  A.  B.’s  favour,  I  cannot  tell  who 
are  so  much  concerned  in  that  part  of  the  law  as  the  sex  he  mentions,  they  being 

the  only  persons  liable  to  such  insults . The  law  to  me,  indeed,  seems  a  little 

defective  in  this  point;  and  it  is  a  very  great  hardship,  that  this  crime,  which  is 
committed  by  men  only,  should  have  men  only  on  their  jury.  I  humbly,  there¬ 
fore,  propose,  that  on  future  trials  of  this  sort,  half  of  the  twelve  be  women;  and 
those  such  whose  faces  are  well  known  to  have  taken  notes,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
remember  what  happened  in  former  trials  in  the  same  place.  There  is  the  learned 
Androgyne,  that  would  make  a  good  fore-woman  of  the  pannel,  who,  by  long 
attendance,  understands  as  much  law  and  anatomy  as  is  necessary  in  this  case. 
Until  this  is  taken  care  of,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  it  would  be  much  more  expe¬ 
dient  that  the  fair  were  wholly  absent . It  is  unnecessary  pain  which  the  fair 

ones  give  themselves  on  these  occasions.  I  have  known  a  young  woman  shriek 
out  at  some  parts  of  the  evidence;  and  have  frequently  observed,  that  when  the 
proof  grew  p>articxilar  and  strong,  there  has  been  such  a  universal  flutter  of  fans, 
that  one  would  think  the  whole  female  audience  were  falling  into  fits.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  I  see  how  men  themselves  can  be  wholly  unmoved  at  such  tragical  relations.” 
Steele:  Tatler,  No.  84  (October  22, 1709). 

Let  us  now  follow  the  Guardian  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  observe 
the  melancholy  fate  of  incurable  patients  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne: 

“I  ended  the  last  of  these  pilgrimages  which  I  made,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in 
Southwark.  I  had  seen  all  the  variety  of  woe  which  can  arise  from  the  distempers 
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which  attend  human  frailty;  but  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  this  letter, 
and  gave  me  the  quickest  compassion,  was  beholding  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  who  was  just  then  to  be  expelled  the  house  as  incurable.  My  heart  melted 
within  me  to  think  what  would  become  of  the  poor  child,  who,  as  I  was  informed, 
had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  nor  father,  nor  mother,  nor  friend  to  help  it.  The 
infant  saw  my  sorrow  for  it,  and  came  towards  me,  and  bid  me  speak,  that  it  might 

die  in  the  house . I  was  informed  this  was  the  fate  of  many  in  a  year,  as  well 

as  of  this  poor  child,  who  I  suppose,  corrupted  away  yet  alive  in  the  streets.  He 
was  to  be  sure  removed  when  he  was  only  capable  of  giving  offence,  though  avoided 

when  still  an  object  of  compassion . “A  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the 

hospital,  was  saying,  he  believed  it  would  be  done  as  soon  as  mentioned,  if  it  were 
proposed  that  a  ward  might  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  have 
no  more  to  do  in  this  world,  but  resign  themselves  to  death.”  Steele:  Guardian, 
No.  79  June  11, 1713). 

In  the  17th  century,  and  throughout  the  entire  18th  century,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame,  the  deformed  and  the  insane 
were  viewed  as  objects  of  ridicule.  Cripples  and  paralytics  were 
caricatured  in  the  etchings  and  paintings  of  Callot  and  the  elder 
Brueghel.  Hogarth  delineated  syphilis  and  insanity  with  mordant 
realism.  The  blind  were  tricked  out  with  donkey’s  ears,  peacock 
feathers  and  pasteboard  spectacles,  to  amuse  the  gaping  yokelry 
at  county  fairs.  At  Bedlam  and  the  Lunatic’s  Tower  in  Vienna,  the 
insane  were  viewed  by  the  public  for  a  fee,  like  animals  in  a  menagerie. 
The  purposeful  deformation  of  friendless  children,  sold  into  slavery 
for  exhibition  purposes,  was  common  in  the  17th  century  and  is  the 
theme  of  John  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling  (1650)  and  Victor  Hugo’s 
L’hotnme  qui  rit  (1869).  Overlying  (suffocation)  of  newborn  infants 
by  their  own  mothers  was  not  always  accidental  and  is  regarded  in  a 
humorous  light  by  the  Restoration  dramatists.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  (1795),  even  Edmund  Burke  had  become  Old  Fogy  enough 
to  advocate  masterly  inactivity  (“a  wise  and  salutary  neglect”)  on  the 
part  of  the  government  with  regard  to  famine  and  epidemic  diseases. 
The  same  laissez  faire  policy  about  misery  and  disease  was  maintained 
in  succession  by  Cobden,  John  Bright  and  Stuart  Mill.  This  being  so, 
one  would  hardly  expect  Addison  and  Steele  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
social  welfare  in  their  own  callous  century.  What  is  interesting  is 
the  plucky  Anglo-Saxon  way  of  weathering  the  inferiority  complex  of 
Adler  already  adumbrated  by  Lord  Bacon  before  1612: 
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“Whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  has 
also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn.  There¬ 
fore  all  deformed  persons  are  extremely  bold,  first,  as  in  their  own  defence  as 

being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process  of  time,  by  a  general  habit . So  that 

upon  the  matter  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising.” 

Steele  proposes  the  incorporation  of  an  Ugly  Club,  to  be  governed  by 
an  Act  of  Deformity,  requiring  unsightliness  as  the  condition  for 
membership;  each  new  member  to  entertain  the  club  with  a  dish  of 
codfish  and  a  speech  in  praise  of  .^sop,  Thersites,  Scarron  and  “all  the 
celebrated  ill  faces  in  antiquity.”  As  mental  agility,  rather  than  size 
or  shape,  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  he 
reasons  as  follows : 

“Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when  they  are  such  as  appear 
defective  or  uncomely,  it  is  methinks  an  honest  and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare  to 
be  ugly;  at  least,  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  abashed  with  a  consciousness  of 

imperfections  which  we  cannot  help  and  in  which  there  is  no  guilt . It  is 

barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  defects;  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when 
he  can  jest  upon  himself  for  them.”  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  17  (March  20, 1711). 

This  tallies  with  Emerson’s  observations  on  the  robust  Englishmen 
of  the  early  Victorian  period: 

“If  one  of  them  have  a  bald,  or  a  red,  or  a  green  head,  or  bow-legs,  or  a  scar,  or 
mark,  or  a  paunch,  or  a  squeaking  or  a  raven  voice,  he  has  persuaded  himself  that 
there  is  something  modish  and  becoming  in  it  and  that  it  sits  well  on  him.” 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  “The  Deformed  Transformed”  of  Lord 
Byron  to  the  brutal  Schadenfreude  engendered  by  the  World  War. 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  “enlightenment”  in  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  century,  was  the  creation  of  popular  medicine,  in  other 
words,  the  substitution  of  rational  personal  hygiene,  spring  blood¬ 
letting  and  purging  for  empirical  drugging.  The  basic-text  was  the 
Avis  au  peuple  of  Tissot  (1760)  which  passed  through  innumerable 
editions  and  engendered  a  shoal  of  special  treatises  on  the  hygiene  of 
literary  men,  of  men  of  the  world,  of  people  of  fashion  and  so  on.  All 
this  was  adumbrated  by  Addison  and  Steele,  half  a  century  before. 
Like  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  they  regarded  the  medical 
prescriptions  of  their  time  as  superfluous  or  useless. 
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“I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as  physicians  are  apt  to 
deal  in  poetry,  apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  by  oratory,  and 
are  therefore,  without  controversy,  the  most  eloquent  persons  in  the  whole  British 

nation . As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has  brought  me  safe  to  almost 

the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  prescribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  abstinence.  This  is 
certainly  the  best  physic  for  prevention,  and  very  often  the  most  effectual  against 
a  present  distemper.  In  short,  my  recipe  is,  ‘take  nothing.’  ” 

“Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  like  particular  persons,  I  should  venture 
to  prescribe  to  it  after  the  same  manner.”  Addison:  Tatler,  No.  240  (October  21, 
1710). 

As  an  additional  argument  against  wholesale  drugging,  our  authors 
affect  to  model  their  literary  program  upon  the  doctrine  of  small 
dosage: 

“The  ordinary  Writers  of  Morality  prescribe  to  their  Readers  after  the  Galenick 
way;  their  Medicines  are  made  up  in  large  Quantities.  An  Essay- Writer  must 
practise  in  the  Chymical  Method,  and  give  the  Virtue  of  a  full  Draught  in  a  few 
Drops.” 

Smuggling  (boot-legging)  and  the  concoction  of  fX)ison-brews  was  rife 
in  Addison’s  time;  and  later  on,  the  Gin  Act  of  1736  put  England 
through  two  years  of  our  own  lamentable  experience  with  gunmen, 
high-jacking,  nation-wide  drinking  and  vast,  futile  expenditure  of 
tax-payer’s  money  to  rectify  the  initial  blunder.  Addison’s  approach 
to  the  problem  illustrates  his  ruling  principle,  castigat  ridendo  mores: 

“There  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators,  who  work  under 
ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the 
eyes  and  observations  of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  philosophers  are  daily 
employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and 
incantations,  raising  under  the  streets  of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux  from  the  sloe  and  draw 

champagne  from  an  apple . This  new  corporation  of  druggists  has  inflamed 

the  bills  of  mortality  and  puzzled  the  College  of  Physicians  with  diseases,  for  which 

they  neither  know  a  name  nor  a  cure . I  ascribe  to  the  unnatural  and  tumults 

and  fermentations  which  these  mixtures  raise  in  our  blood,  the  divisions,  heats,  and 
animosities,  that  reign  among  us;  and,  in  particular,  most  of  the  modem  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  agitations  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of  adulterated  Port . 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful  in  my  liquors;  and 
have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their  next  march,  to  secure  me 
two  hogsheads  of  the  best  stomach-wine  in  the  cellars  of  Versailles,  for  the  good  of 
my  lucubrations,  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age.”  Addison:  Tatler,  No.  131 
(February  9, 1709-10). 
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True  to  the  initial  program  of  the  17th  century  “uplift,”  the  three 
periodicals  abound  in  apt  references  to  the  history  of  medicine  and 
science.  Fontenelle  himself  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Spectator; 
and  as  we  read,  we  come  across  such  clichls  as  the  well-worn  episode 
of  Erasistratus,  Antiochus  and  Stratonice;  the  Smaragdine  Table; 
Basil  Valentine  on  Antimony;  the  steelyard  chair  of  Sanctorius;  the 
Great  Secret  of  the  Rosicrucians;  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  on  gymnas¬ 
tics;  Della  Porta  on  physiognomy;  the  Torricellian  weather-glass,  the 
Tagliacotian  operation;  Claude  Quillet’s  Callipaedia;  Garth’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  and  so  on;  along  with  many  references  to  the  quacks  and  quack 
oculists  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
books  on  history  of  medicine,  fashioned  by  Leclerc  and  his  followers, 
were,  as  a  rule,  credulous,  fanciful,  half-fictitious  narratives,  designed 
more  for  entertainment  or  amusement  than  instruction.  Steele  bur¬ 
lesques  this  tendency  in  a  most  delightful  way: 

“I  find,  by  several  hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were  in  the 
height  of  power  and  luxury,  they  assigned  out  of  their  vast  dominions  an  island 
called  Anticyra,  as  an  habitation  for  madmen.  This  was  the  Bedlam  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  whither  all  persons  who  had  lost  their  wits  used  to  resort  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  them.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  advised 
to  repair  to  this  island;  but  most  of  them,  instead  of  listening  to  such  sober  counsels, 
gave  way  to  their  distraction,  until  the  people  knocked  them  on  the  head  as  despair¬ 
ing  of  their  cure.  In  short,  it  was  as  usual  for  men  of  distempered  brains  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  ours  for  persons  who  have  a  disorder 
in  their  lungs  to  go  to  Montpelier. 

“The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  with  which  this  whole  island  abounded,  did 
not  only  furnish  them  with  incomparable  tea,  snuff,  and  Hungary- water;  but 
impregnated  the  air  of  the  country  with  such  sober  and  salutiferous  steams,  as 
very  much  comforted  the  heads,  and  refreshed  the  senses  of  all  that  breathed  in 
it.  A  discarded  statesman,  that,  at  his  first  landing  appeared  stark-staring  mad, 
would  become  calm  in  a  week’s  time;  and,  upon  his  return  home,  live  easy  and 
satisfied  in  his  retirement.  A  moping  lover  would  grow  a  pleasant  fellow  by  that 
time  he  had  rid  thrice  about  the  island;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a  short  stay 
in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  composed,  grave,  worthy  gentleman.”  Steele: 
Tatler,  No.  125  Qanuary  26,  1709-10). 

In  keeping  with  the  above  is  Addison’s  satire  upon  a  type  of  scholastic 
pedant  with  which  those  who  have  to  deal  with  booklore  are  tolerably 
familiar: 
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“Tom  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together  good  editions,  and 
stock  the  libraries  of  great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  books  begins  until  Tom 
Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.  ...  He  is  a  universal  scholar,  so  far  as  the  title  page  of  all 
authors;  knows  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  were  discovered,  the  editions 
through  which  they  have  passed,  with  the  praises  or  censures  which  they  have 
received  from  the  several  members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a  greater  esteem 
for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.  If  you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he 
breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens.  He  thinks  he  gives  you  an 
account  of  an  author,  when  he  tells  you  the  subject  he  treats  of,  the  name  of  the 

editor,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed . As  for  those  who  talk  of  the 

fineness  of  style,  and  the  justness  of  thought,  or  describe  the  brightness  of  any 
particular  passages;  nay,  though  they  themselves  write  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  author  they  admire;  Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  superficial  learning,  and 

fiashly  parts . I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned  idiot,  for  that 

is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every  pedant,  when  I  discovered  in  him  some  little 

touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  observed . At  length  being 

fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  several  of  Tom’s  class,  who  are  professed 
admirers  of  Tasso,  without  understanding  a  word  of  Italian.’’ 

“There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who  with  all  Tom  Folio’s  impertinences,  hath 
greater  superstructures  and  embellishments  of  Greek  and  Latin;  and  is  still  more 
insupportable  than  the  other,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  more  learned.  Of  this 
kind  very  often  are  editors,  commentators,  interpretators,  scholiasts,  and  critics; 

and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep  learning  without  common  sense . They  will 

look  with  contempt  on  the  most  beautiful  poems  that  have  been  composed  by 
any  of  their  contemporaries;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a 
twelvemonth  together,  to  correct,  publish,  and  expound  such  trifles  of  antiquity, 
as  a  modem  author  would  be  condemned  for.  Men  of  the  strictest  morals,  severest 
lives,  and  the  gravest  professions,  will  write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet,  that  is 
originally  in  Greek  or  Latin;  give  editions  of  the  most  immoral  authors;  and  spin 
out  whole  pages  upon  the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  Addison:  Tatler, 
No.  158  (April  13, 1710). 

These  citations  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  highly  effective  way  in 
which  Addison  and  Steele  promoted  the  program  of  enlightenment. 
Apart  from  their  high  position  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  they 
may  be  regarded,  with  Fontenelle,  as  the  original  and  foremost  prime- 
movers  of  the  essential  aim  of  the  Aufkldrung,  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
and  general  culture  in  a  pleasing,  engaging  manner.  As  with  the 
costermonger’s  song :  “It  isn’t  so  much  wot  he  says  as  the  blahsted  way 
he  says  it.”  What  was  conveyed  or  accomplished  was  less  conse¬ 
quential  and  effective  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The  only 
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faiilt  which  can  be  imputed  to  our  authors  is  the  redundant,  prolix 
manner  which  characterized  the  entire  literature  of  the  18th  century. 
To  pass  from  Cadogan  on  infant  hygiene  (1750)  or  gout  (1771)  to 
Haygarth  on  rheumatism  (1802)  is  a  clean  jump  into  the  factual  brass 
tacks  brevity  of  19th  century  science.  In  his  Speculations  on  Anatomy 
(Spectator,  No.  543)  Addison  employs  upwards  of  1350  words  to  tell 
us  that  the  marvellous  and  intricate  structure  of  the  human  frame 
seems  to  him  an  additional  argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  Where 
Epictetus  says  that  to  fuss  about  creature  comforts  is  unworthy  of 
manhood;  where  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  unapproachable  master  of 
brevity,  tells  us  that  a  life  regulated  by  regime  is  but  a  tedious  mode  of 
disease,  Addison  expresses  himself  in  the  leisurely,  elegant  manner  of 
his  day: 

“To  consult  the  Preservation  of  Life,  as  the  only  End  of  it.  To  make  our  Health 
our  Business,  To  engage  in  no  Action  that  is  not  part  of  a  Regimen,  or  course  of 
Physick,  our  Purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy  human  Nature,  that  a 
generous  Soul  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  them.”  Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
25  (March  29, 1711). 

Emerson  said  that  “the  greatest  rascals  are  the  over-refiners.” 
Steele  anticipates  this  observation  in  a  prolix  bit  of  coffee-house 
parlance: 

“For  this  Reason,  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  Night,  that  he  was  of  Opinion  that 
none  but  Men  of  fine  Parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The  Reflections  of  such  Men 
are  so  delicate  upon  all  Occurrences  which  they  are  concern’d  in,  that  they  should 
be  expos’d  to  more  than  ordinary  Infamy  and  Punishment,  for  offending  against 
such  quick  Admonitions  as  their  own  Souls  give  them,  and  blunting  the  fine  Edge 
of  their  Minds  in  such  a  Manner,  that  they  are  no  more  shock’d  at  Vice  and  Folly, 
than  Men  of  slower  Capacities.  There  is  no  greater  Monster  in  Being,  than  a  very 
ill  Man  of  great  Parts:  He  lives  like  a  Man  in  a  Palsy,  with  one  Side  of  him  dead.” 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  6  (March  7, 1711). 

Asclepiades  defined  hallucination  or  psychosis  as  seeing  what  does  not 
exist,  while  a  victim  of  mania  or  delusion  reasons  incorrectly  from  a 
just  perception  of  fact.  Locke  expressed  this  by  saying  that  a  mad¬ 
man  draws  logical  conclusions  from  false  premises,  while  a  fool  draws 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  right  premises.  Steele  requires  225 
words  to  expound  this  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  disposes 
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of  the  professional  pan-handlers  of  his  time  as  follows:  “Passing  under 
Ludgate,  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  voice  bawling  for  charity;”  and  of 
the  delirium  of  grandeur  in  18  words:  “Abxmdance  of  imaginary  great 
men  are  put  in  straw  to  bring  them  to  a  right  sense  of  themselves.” 

The  high  point  of  literary  and  scientific  interest  in  the  Spectator  is 
Addison’s  Vision  of  Mirza  (No.  159,  September  1, 1711),  which  nearly 
two  centuries  later,  engendered  Karl  Pearson’s  great  book  on  the 
Chances  of  Death.  The  vision  of  the  span  of  human  life  as  a  very 
defective  bridge,  arching  a  vast  flood,  over  which  myriads  of  people 
pass,  to  fall  through  innumerable  trap-doors,  at  either  end;  while  the 
rest  are  forced  through  other  trap-doors  by  officious  persons  running 
to  and  fro  with  scimetars  or  urinals  in  their  hands  (soldiers  and  doc¬ 
tors);  this  is  the  fine  flower  of  Addison’s  many  speculations  on  vital 
statistics  and  infant  mortality.  He  always  conned  the  weekly  bills 
of  mortality  in  the  coffee  houses  and  concludes  that  the  automatic 
adjustment  of  male  and  female  births  and  the  final  balance  maintained 
by  infant  mortality,  so  that  there  are  more  boys  at  the  start  but  more 
girls  in  the  end,  seems  but  another  example  of  the  workings  of  a 
Divine  Providence.  He  ridicules  mediaeval  phrenology  by  observing 
that  a  sprite  entering  the  brain  would  find  that  “a  little  fibre  or  valve, 
scarce  discernible,  makes  the  distinction  between  a  politician  and  an 
idiot.”  Steele  imagines  such  a  sprite  entering  the  pineal  gland,  the 
Cartesian  seat  of  the  soul,  to  get  at  the  structural  basis  of  human 
character;  and  curiously  enough,  dilates  upon  the  outstanding  function 
of  this  endocrine  organ,  its  relation  to  sex.  In  envisaging  this  matter 
Addison  and  Steele  were  neither  prudish  nor  prurient.  Steele  even 
mobilized  the  Parisian  approach  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Tatler 
and  Addison  in  the  Spectator  of  June  13th,  1711  (No.  90).  The 
gloomy  prison  of  the  17th  century  Puritanism,  lamented  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  did  not  encompass  them.  What  President  Eliot  styled  “the 
Puritan,  Genevan,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  Quaker  disdain  of  the  fine 
arts”  was  not  theirs.  Everywhere,  their  attitude  toward  human  life 
is  the  broad,  genial,  tolerant  outlook  of  the  advanced  liberal,  the 
cultivated  man  of  the  world.  They  seemed  to  have  guessed,  what 
Freud  and  Adler  have  written  so  many  words  to  prove,  that  exagger¬ 
ated  manifestations  of  sex,  whether  vid  suppression,  repression  or 
otherwise,  are  apt  to  bring  out  the  worst  side  of  human  nature.  Of 
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the  social  evils  incident  to  its  inversion  or  perversion,  they  were,  like 
the  frontier  Americans,  blissfully  and  conveniently  ignorant.  Inherent 
brutality  toward  the  gentler  sex  or  the  under  dog,  is  discernible  alike 
in  Laclos,  Richardson,  Smollett  or  the  episode  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  Oriental  seclusion  of  the  17th  century  lady,  the  lot  of  the  18th 
century  womankind  at  the  hands  of  the  rakes  and  Mohocks,  might 
have  justified  the  lamentations  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  or  the 
Iphigenia  of  Goethe.  About  women  and  children,  Addison  and  Steele 
are  ordinarily  as  tender,  thoughtful  and  considerate  as  Charles  Dickens 
or  Landor.  There  is  no  lashing  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  hour 
with  cat  o’nine  tails  or  black  snake  whip,  as  in  Juvenal  or  Tacitus; 
but  the  steady-going,  gentle,  ironic  remonstrance  of  the  style  lenis 
minimique  pertinax: 

“Of  all  the  evils  under  the  sun,  that  of  making  vice  commendable  is  the  greatest; 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  society,  that  applause  and  contempt  should  be  always 
given  to  proper  objects.  But  in  this  age  we  behold  things,  for  which  we  ought  to 
have  an  abhorrence,  not  only  received  without  disdain,  but  even  valued  as  motives 
of  emulation.  This  is  naturally  the  destruction  of  simplicity  of  manners,  openness 
of  heart,  and  generosity  of  temper.”  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  191  (June  29,  1710). 

“He  who  knows  himself  for  a  beast  of  prey,  looks  upon  others  in  the  same  light; 
and  we  are  so  apt  to  judge  of  others  by  ourselves,  that  the  man  who  has  no  mercy, 
is  as  careful  as  possible  never  to  want  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  many  instances  men 
gain  credit  by  the  very  contrary  methods  by  which  they  do  esteem;  for  wary 
traders  think  every  affection  of  the  mind  a  key  to  their  cash.”  Steele:  Tatler, 
No.  176  (May  25,  1710). 

“I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite  a  Nation  as  any  in  the 
World;  but  any  Man  who  thinks  can  easily  see,  that  the  Affectation  of  being  gay 
and  in  fashiuu  has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  Sense  and  our  Religion.”  Steele: 
TaUer,  No.  6  (March  7, 1711). 

“The  old  English  Plainness  and  Sincerity,  that  generous  Integrity  of  Nature  and 
Honesty  of  Disposition  which  always  argues  true  Greatness  of  Mind,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  undaunted  Courage  and  Resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
among  us:  There  hath  been  a  long  Endeavour  to  transform  us  to  a  servile  Imitation 
of  none  of  the  best  of  our  Neighbors  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  Qualities.” 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  103  (June  28, 1711). 

“Whether  these  or  other  Motives  are  most  predominant,  we  learn  from  the 
modern  Histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our  own  Experience  in  this  Part  of 
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the  World,  that  Jealousy  is  no  Northern  Passion,  but  rages  most  in  those  Nations 
that  lie  nearest  the  Influence  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a  Misfortune  for  a  Woman  to  be 
bom  between  the  Tropicks;  for  there  lie  the  hottest  Regions  of  Jealousy,  which  as 
you  come  Northward  cools  all  along  with  the  Climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  with 
any  thing  like  it  in  the  Polar  Circle.”  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  170  (September 
14,  1711). 

“Eucrates  is  the  best-natured  of  all  men;  but  that  natural  softness  has  effects 
quite  contrary  to  itself;  and,  for  want  of  due  boimds  to  his  benevolence,  while  he 
has  a  will  to  be  a  friend  to  all,  he  has  the  power  of  being  such  to  none.  His  constant 
inclination  to  please,  makes  him  never  fail  of  doing  so;  though,  without  being 
capable  of  falsehood,  he  is  a  friend  only  to  those  who  are  present;  for  the  same 
humour  which  makes  him  the  best  companion,  renders  him  the  worst  correspond¬ 
ent.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the  most  engaging  sort  of  men  in 
conversation,  are  frequently  the  most  tyrannical  in  power,  and  the  least  to  be 
depended  upon  in  friendship.”  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  176  (May  25, 1710). 

“True  Happiness  is  of  a  retired  Nature,  and  an  Enemy  to  Pomp  and  Noise; 
it  arises,  in  the  flrst  place,  from  the  Enjoyment  of  ones  self;  and,  in  the  next,  from 
the  Friendship  and  Conversation  of  a  few  select  Companions.  It  loves  Shade  and 
Solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  Groves  and  Fountains,  Fields  and  Meadows:  In 
short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  Addition  from 
Multitudes  of  Witnesses  and  Spectators.”  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  15  (March 
17,  1711). 

To  conclude  with  the  species  of  old  bachelor’s  reverie  which  is  echoed 
in  Brahms’  intermezzo  on  a  Scotch  cradle  song  or  the  last  line  that 
Thackeray  ever  penned  (“And  my  heart  thrilled  with  an  exquisite 
bliss”): 

“A  Man  who  has  many  Children,  and  gives  them  a  good  Education,  is  more 
likely  to  raise  a  Family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  him 
his  whole  Estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding 
out  a  General,  and  Admiral,  or  an  Alderman  of  London,  a  Divine,  a  Physician, 
or  a  Lawyer,  among  my  little  People  who  are  now  perhaps  in  Petticoats;  and  when 
I  see  the  Motherly  Airs  of  my  little  Daughters  when  they  are  playing  with  their 
Puppets,  I  can  not  but  flatter  myself  that  their  Husbands  and  Children  will  be 
happy  in  the  Possession  of  such  Wives  and  Mothers.”  Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
500  (October  3,  1712). 

In  utterances  such  as  these,  our  authors  were  quiet,  unobtrusive 
promoters  of  the  civilization  implicit  in  the  famous  criterion  of  Pericles 
or  the  sentence  of  Plato:  “The  divine  element  of  the  world  is  to  be 
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conceived  as  a  persuasive  agency  and  not  as  a  coercive  agency.” 
Whitehead  regards  this  Platonic  sentiment  as  “one  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  discoveries  in  the  history  of  religion.”  Translated  into 
actuality,  through  the  lives  and  teachings  of  Christ,  the  Buddha  and 
the  Chinese  sages,  it  was  a  main  coefficient  in  civilizing  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  the  New  World.  Addison’s  and  Steele’s  contri¬ 
bution  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  artefact,  an  18th  century  of 
triumph  of  manner  and  form  over  matter  and  substance.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  period,  from  Temple  to  Gibbon,  was  under  the  sway 
of  the  artificial  culture  of  Augustan  Rome.  Each  number  of  the 
Tatler,  Spectator  or  Guardian  is  prefaced  by  a  neat  little  tag  from  the 
later  Latin  poets.  Of  Greek  culture,  Addison  and  Steele  knew  little. 
Of  the  splendid  plein  air  feeling  for  childhood,  which  is  the  glory  of 
Hellenic  and  Hindu  pediatrics,  they  knew  nothing.  Yet  they  divined 
its  essence  and  thus  anticipated  “the  century  of  the  child.”  Jeremy 
CoUier  drove  the  representation  of  vice  from  the  English  stage.  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele  purified  English  literature  by  gentle  mockery.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that,  as  Macaulay  observed,  flagrant  violation  of 
decency  in  speech  or  print  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  mark  of  the  fool. 
Down  to  the  World  War,  the  guiding  principle  of  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  was  embalmed  in  the  verse  of  Roscommon: 

“For  want  of  decency  shows  want  of  sense.” 

During  the  World  War  and  after,  there  was  an  unwonted  swinging  of 
the  pendulum  to  the  opposite  extreme,  effect  of  a  bizarre  constellation 
of  causes:  the  war  itself  as  a  definite  smash-up  of  the  Victorian  civiliza¬ 
tion;  the  growth  of  scientific  realism  and  the  decline  of  prudery; 
self-determination  vi&  “flaming  youth,”  emancipation  of  the  female 
frame  in  the  open;  disgust  with  sour-faced  Tartufferie;  the  return  of 
enlisted  men  from  the  Western  Front;  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
playboy  and  the  gun-man;  the  spontaneous  epidemic  of  clowning;  and 
so  on.  Since  pretence  is  the  essence  of  vulgarity,  the  general  feeling 
was  that  it  is  better  to  be  coarse  than  vulgar.  Readers  of  Taine’s 
English  Literature  will  not  forget  that  the  essential  trait  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  call  a  spade  a  spade;  that  the  elusive  art  of  algebraic  expres¬ 
sion,  of  saying  something  without  saying  it,  in  such  wise  that  it  could 
not  be  intelligible  or  offensive  to  an  innocent  child  or  woman,  is  the 
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peculiar  genius  of  French  speech,  the  language  of  mathematics  and 
diplomacy. 

The  end  of  our  authors  was  exquisitely  18th  century.  For  many 
years,  Addison,  the  beau  idial  of  the  fine  gentleman,  had  paid  addresses 
to  a  great  lady,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  in  1716,  she 
agreed  to  marry  him.  The  term  and  end  of  the  “lang  courtin,"  which 
Dr.  Johnson  likened  to  the  union  of  a  slave  with  the  daughter  of  a 
sultan,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  The  only  child  of  this  belated  cou¬ 
pling  of  elderly  people  was  a  weak-minded  girl,  fated  to  drag  out  a  futile 
existence  of  78  years  at  Bilton.  Addison  himself  developed  asthma, 
and  so  rapidly  did  his  health  decline  that  he  resigned  the  great  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  to  die  three  years  later  (1719),  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight;  having  received  the  highest  political  honors  ever  accorded  an 
English  man  of  letters;  having  done  more  for  the  development  of 
English  prose  style  than  any  other  writer  before  or  since;  while  Addison 
and  Steele  rendered  services  to  the  development  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Steele  survived  his 
old  friend  by  ten  years.  Twice  married,  the  father  of  four  children 
and  a  natural  daughter,  he  led  his  wives  a  lively  dance  with  his  impul¬ 
sive,  easy-going,  improvident  ways,  in  fact,  admitted  that  his  life  was 
“at  best  but  pardonable.”  But  his  expressed  sympathies  were  always 
on  the  right  and  bright  side  of  things;  and  he  probably  did  more  to 
elevate  the  status  of  women  than  any  other  English  writer  before  the 
time  of  Mary  Woolstonecraft  and  Stuart  Mill.  To  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  Steele  paid  the  finest  compliment  ever  made  to  the  fair 
sex,  that  “to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education.”  Always  in  debt,  he 
backed  away  from  his  many  creditors  to  hide  in  a  little  farmhouse  in 
Wales,  broken  and  paralytic,  but  kind  to  the  poor  and  game  to  the 
last. 

The  verses  in  the  Spectator  beginning  “The  spacious  firmament  in 
high,”  which  Thackeray  thought  “to  shine  like  the  stars,”  seem  faded 
and  outmoded  to  us  of  a  later  time;  but  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
Anglo-Saxon  writer  does  Addison  justify  the  sentiment  of  Edmund 
Burke  about  “the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good  sense  and 
good  humor  of  the  English  people.”  We  glimpse  his  basic  character, 
not  so  much  in  the  ferocious  satire  of  Pope,  as  in  the  citation  from 
.Addison’s  literary  model.  Sir  William  Temple;  which  Charles  Lamb 
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selected  as  the  most  characteristic  specimen  of  “the  genteel  style  of 
writing.”  In  the  face  of  such  great  names  as  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Palestrina  and  Bach,  Temple  begins  with  the  identical  “howl¬ 
er”  perpetrated  by  Gibbon  a  century  later.  The  matter  is  fragile; 
the  reasoning  faulty;  but  the  manner  triumphs,  like  the  serene,  radiant 
close  of  a  Haydn  symphony: 

“Certain  it  is  that  whether  the  fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of  their 
perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal  mixture  of  the  modem 
languages  would  not  bear  it,  the  great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and 
music  fell  with  the  Roman  learning  and  empire,  and  have  never  since  recovered 
the  admiration  and  applauses  that  before  attended  them.  Yet,  such  as  they  are 
amongst  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  softest  and  sweetest,  the  most 

general  and  most  innocent  amusements  of  common  time  and  life . While  this 

world  lasts,  I  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure  and  request  of  these  two  entertainments 
will  do  so  too;  and  happy  those  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other 
so  easy  and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world  or  other  men,  because  they 
cannot  be  quiet  themselves,  though  nobody  hurts  them.  When  all  is  done,  human 
life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best  but  like  a  forward  child,  that  must  be  played 
with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 
over.” 
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THE  SACRIFICING  WOMEN  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
ASKLEPIOS 

The  Fourth  Mime  op  Herondas 
An  Early  Coan  Literary  Document 
JOHN  RATHBONE  OLIVER 
INTRODUCTION 

Herondas,  the  writer  of  Mimes,  or  little  dramatic  sketches,  was 
for  many  centuries  one  of  those  Greek  authors  whose  name  was  known 
to  us,  but  of  whose  writings  almost  nothing  had  been  preserved.  We 
knew  his  name  and  his  type  of  work  through  a  quotation  of  the 
younger  Pliny  (Letters,  Book  IV,  3,  lines  19-20;  also  VI,  21,  lines 
10-11).  Pliny  once  wrote  to  his  friend  Arrius  Antoninus  and  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  his  ability  to  write  beautiful  Greek.  The  one  thing 
that  a  Roman  scholar  of  those  days  most  desired,  was  not  to  write  well 
in  his  own  language,  but  to  be  able  to  produce  literature  in  Greek. 
In  literary  history  this  ambition  has  no  parallels.  One  can  imagine 
that  a  German  writer  might  at  sometime  have  desired  to  be  able  to 
speak  beautiful  French  or  possibly  even  to  write  that  language  cor¬ 
rectly.  Even  the  most  ambitious  German,  however,  would  never 
have  imagined  that  he  could  write  in  French  a  tragedy  that  would 
compare  with  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or  compose  French  verse  like 
Victor  Hugo’s.  The  Romans  apparently  were  more  ambitious  than 
any  modem  writer  has  ever  been.  Pliny  in  the  letter  already  men¬ 
tioned  congratulates  his  friend  on  his  Greek  epigrams  and  Mimiam- 
bics,  which  he  says'  are  equal  in  beauty  to  the  corresponding  works 
of  Callimachus  or  Herodes.  Herodes  is  the  Romanized  form  of  the 
Greek  Herondas.  Until  1891,  we  possessed  only  about  ten  little 
fragments  of  this  writer,  mostly  taken  from  Athenaius  or  Stobaeus. 

'  Hominemne  Romanum  tarn  graece  loqui?  Non  medius  fidius  ipsas  Athenas 
tam  Atticas  dizerim.  {Ibid.  IV,  3,  lines  21-22;  Loeb  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  278.) 
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These  were  brought  together  by  Bergk  in  1882  and  contained  al¬ 
together  about  twenty-four  lines.  In  1891  a  papyrus  was  discovered 
in  Egypt  which  had  been  written,  according  to  the  final  judgment  of 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  was  a  very 
small  papyrus  book  or  roll  just  big  enough  to  slip  into  the  folds  of  a 
toga  or  to  place  by  the  bedside.  It  contained  the  text  of  eight  com¬ 
plete  mimes  or  dramatic  conversations.  But  the  last  pages  had 
suffered  and  only  a  few  lines  of  the  last  mime  were  readable.  We 
possess  therefore  eight  more  or  less  complete  examples  of  this  master’s 
work.  The  whole  papyrus  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

Herondas  is  especially  interesting  to  medical  historians  because 
he  was  probably  bom  on  the  Island  of  Cos,  which  is  so  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Hippocrates  and  later  with  the  great  Temple  of  Ask- 
lepios  there.  The  poet  was  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Calli¬ 
machus.  Fom  internal  evidence  we  know  that  he  could  not  have 
been  born  later  than  310  B.C.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphos,  who  was  himself  bom  in  Cos  and  was  probably  always 
interested  in  the  beautifying  of  his  native  island. 

Mimes  are  dramatic  vignettes  or  miniatures.  They  hold  the  same 
relative  position  to  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  that  one  of  the  small  de¬ 
tailed  canvasses  of  Meissonier  holds  to  one  of  the  huge  battle  pictures 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Palace  at  Versailles.  They  are  tiny  dramatic 
scenes  taken  from  every  day  life.  The  titles  of  these  mimes  of 
Herondas  are  as  follows:  First,  The  Procurer;  second.  The  Brothel 
Keeper;  third.  The  School  Master;  fourth.  The  Women  in  the  Temple 
of  Asklepios;  fifth.  The  Jealous  Women;  sixth.  The  Female  Friends; 
seventh.  The  Cobbler;  and  eighth.  The  Dream.  The  medical  his¬ 
torian  is  most  interested  in  the  fourth  mime  which  describes  in  detail 
the  great  Temple  of  Asklepios  in  Cos  as  well  as  the  statues  and  pictures 
which  adorned  it,  most  of  them  the  creations  of  famous  Greek  artists. 

Rudolf  Herzog*  who  revised  the  edition  published  by  Otto  Cmsius 
believes  that  this  mime  was  written  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  for  the 
Temple  at  Cos.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the  Asklepieion 

*Otto  Crusius:  Die  Mimiamben  des  Herondas,  deutsch  mit  Einleitung  und 
Anmerkungen.  Zweite  Aufiage  ganzlich  umgearbeitet  und  mit  griechischem 
text  und  Abbildungen  versehen  von  Rudolf  Herzog.  Leipzig,  Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbucbhandlung,  1926. 
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temple  at  Cos  and  the  similar  temple  at  Epidaurus,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Herondas  in  the  mime  that  we  are  translating  here  may  have 
intended  to  show  how  much  more  beautiful  than  Epidaurus  was  the 
Temple  at  Cos.  Whether  he  actually  wrote  with  the  immediate  idea 
of  persuading  people  to  come  to  Cos  rather  than  to  Epidaurus  is 
another  matter.  One  does  not  like  to  think  of  the  poet  as  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  Coan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  as  writing  one  of  his 
famous  dialogues  merely  to  be  included  in  a  highly  illustrated  folder 
of  a  local  travel  bureau. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  dialogue,  it  remains  of 
especial  interest  to  medical  historians  and  to  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  local  history  of  the  Island  of  Cos  and  its  glories. 

The  scene  takes  place  outside  the  famous  temple  of  Asklepios  on 
the  Doric  Island  of  Cos.  The  probable  time  of  the  action  would  be 
during  the  life  of  the  poet,  who  can  not  have  been  bom  later  than 
310  B.C.,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Callimachus  and  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphos.  We  know  therefore  that  during 
the  second  century  B.C.  the  temple  of  Asklepios  in  Cos  was  a  center 
of  great  beauty.  It  must  have  been  adorned  with  famous  statues 
and  paintings,  for  in  the  little  dialogue  one  statue  is  mentioned  that 
was  made  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles,  while  a  painting  in  the  temple 
itself  was  apparently  the  work  of  Apelles.  The  dialogue  therefore 
gives  us  a  clear  contemporary  description  of  a  shrine  of  the  God  of 
medicine  at  the  very  height  of  its  glory.  Three  speaking  characters 
take  part  in  the  dialogue.  The  names  are  Cynno,  a  woman  who  lives 
in  Cos,  Coccale,  her  friend,  who  is  visiting  her  and  who  has  come  to 
visit  the  temple  in  order  to  give  thanks  for  a  recovery  from  sickness, 
and  finally  the  Sacristan,  or  the  temple  servant,  who  receives  the 
sacrifice  and  transmits  the  God’s  blessing.  There  is  also  a  silent 
character,  Cydilla,  who  is  the  slave  of  Cynno. 

The  dialogue  falls  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  takes  place 
outside  the  doors  of  the  temple.  The  second  in  the  temple  itself. 
The  two  women  and  their  female  slave  are  pictured  as  entering  the 
fore-court  in  which  are  a  number  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  various 
Gods  and  Goddesses  of  Healing.  Above  these  altars,  or  beside  them, 
stand  statues  of  these  Divinities. 

The  Greek  text  is  fairly  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  four 
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lines  which  have  been  variously  emended  by  different  editors.  The 
name  of  Asklepios  is  never  mentioned.  He  is  called  Paion.  This  is 
typical  of  many  religions.  So  among  the  Hebrews  the  real  name 
of  Yawhe  was  too  holy  to  be  used  and  the  name  God  or  Lord  was 
always  substituted  for  it. 

The  translation  of  the  text  follows: 

CYNNO: 

Hail  Sovereign  Paion,  who  rulest  over  Trikke  and  who  dwellest  in 
our  beloved  Cos  and  in  Epidaurus.*  And  Coronis  also,  who  bore 
Thee,  and  Apollo.  Hail  to  them  both.  And  hail  to  her,  Hygeia, 
whom  Thou  touchest  with  Thy  right  hand.  Hail  also  to  those  who 
are  honored  at  these  altars.  Panacea  and  Epio  and  leso.  Hail  to 
them  all.*  And  Podaleirios  and  Machaon  who  destroyed  the  house 
and  the  great  wall  of  Laomedeon,  both  healers  of  sickness,  them  I 
salute  also,  with  all  the  other  Gods  and  Godesses  that  dwell  about 
Thy  hearth,  oh  Father  Paion.  Come  graciously  and  receive  this 
cock,  the  herald  of  our  walls  at  home  whom  I  offer  to  you  as  a  slight 
addition  to  your  meal.  For  at  home  our  well  gives  us  not  much 
water  and  that  not  all  the  time.  If  it  did,  I  would  surely  have  offered 
you  an  ox  or  a  pig  heavy  with  fat,  instead  of  a  cock  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  sickness  which  Thou  hast  wiped  away.  Coccale,  put  up  our 
little  tablet*  to  the  right  of  Hygeia. 

coccale: 

Heavens,  my  dear  Cynno,  what  beautiful  statues.  What  sculptor 
made  the  marble  and  who  offered  them  to  the  Gods? 

*  Notice  how  the  famous  shrine  of  Epidaurus  is  put  in  the  second  place.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  was  great  jealousy  between  the  Coan  and  the  Epidaurian  temple. 

*  These  Gods  and  Goddesses  make  up  the  family  of  Asklepios.  Apollo  and 
Coronis  were  his  parents;  Epione,  his  wife,  while  Hygeia,  or  Health,  Panacea, 
the  all-healing,  and  leso,  the  physician,  are  his  daughters.  His  sons,  Podaleirios 
and  Machaon,  both  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  M  up  the  rather  complicated  family. 

*  Little  earthen  tablets  of  thanksgiving  or  votive  offerings  with  the  name  of  the 
worshipper  and  often  some  reference  to  his  illness,  e.g.  an  eye,  a  hand,  etc.  Only 
a  few  such  votive  offerings  have  been  found  at  Cos.  Many,  mostly  of  marble, 
have  been  discovered  at  the  Asklepieion  in  Athens. 
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CYNNO: 

The  sons  of  Praxiteles.  Do  you  not  see  there  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  the  inscription.  And  Euthias,  the  son  of  Prixon,  gave  them  to 
the  temple. 

coccale: 

Be  gracious,  0  Paion  to  these  two  and  to  Euthias  for  his  beauti¬ 
ful  offerings.  Look,  my  dear,  at  that  child  there  who  is  gazing  up 
at  the  apple.  One  would  say  that  if  she  doesn’t  get  the  apple  she 
will  die  of  disappointment.  And  see  the  old  man  here.  Cynno,  by 
the  Fates,  do  you  notice  how  that  child  is  pressing  down  upon  that 
wild  goose.  If  the  marble  did  not  stand  there  lifeless  before  our 
eyes  you  would  say  that  the  goose  was  just  about  to  cry  out.  Indeed 
in  time  man  will  learn  to  put  real  life  into  marble.  For  do  you  not 
see  Battale  over  there,  the  daughter  of  Myttes,  standing  there  in 
marble  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural.  If  you  had  never  met 
Battale,  herself,  you  might  look  at  this  statue  and  you  would  never 
need  to  see  the  living  girl  herself. 

cynno: 

Come,  my  dear,  and  I  will  show  you  something  beautiful.  A  thing 
that  you  have  never  seen  in  all  your  life. 

(Speaking  to  the  servant).  Cydilla,  go  and  call  for  the  Sacristan. 
It  is  to  you  I’m  talking  to,  and  you  stand  there  gaping  like  an  idiot. 
(To  Coccale).  She  is  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  what  I’m 
saying,  but  she  stops  there  and  glares  at  me  with  eyes  bigger  than  a 
crabs.  (To  the  slave).  Go,  I  say  and  call  for  the  Sacristan,  you 
greedy -gut!  Neither  on  Sundays  nor  on  week  days  are  you  any  good 
at  all,  but  you  are  always  lying  around  useless.  I  call  the  God  to 
witness,  Cydilla,  how  against  my  will  you  make  me  angry  and  get  me 
in  a  temper.  I  call  the  God  to  witness,  I  say.  The  day  will  come 
when  you  will  be  scratching  your  empty  head  in  amazement. 

coccale: 

Oh  don’t  take  everything  so  much  to  heart,  Cynno.  A  slave  is 
always  a  slave  and  they  wear  wax  in  their  ears. 
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CYNNO: 

Now  the  day  is  breaking  and  more  people  are  crowding  in.  (To  the 
servant).  Here,  you  stay  outside  for  the  door  is  now  open  and  the 
curtain  has  gone  up.  (The  two  women  enter  the  temple). 

coco ale: 

Dear  Cynno,  don’t  you  see  what  beautiful  things  are  here.  One 
might  almost  say  that  a  new  Pallas  had  made  them.  Hail  to  Thee, 
oh  mistress.  Look  at  that  naked  boy  over  there.  If  I  pinch  him,  I 
am  sure  that  his  flesh  will  look  black  and  blue.*  His  flesh  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  looks  as  if  it  were  warm  and  throbbing  with  health.  And  see 
the  silver  instruments  for  the  sacrifice.  If  Myellos  or  even  Pataikis- 
kos,  the  son  of  Lamprion,  should  get  a  look  at  that  silver  wouldn’t 
their  eyes  stick  out  with  covetousness,  because  they’d  think  that 
they  were  made  of  real  silver.  Then  the  ox  there,  and  the  man  who 
is  leading  him  as  well  as  the  woman  who  accompanies  him — and  that 
other  man,  with  a  face  like  a  hawk,  and  that  other  fellow  with  the 
pug  nose.  Wouldn’t  you  think  that  life  itself  were  streaming  from 
their  eyes?  If  it  did  not  seem  an  unfitting  thing  for  a  woman  to  do, 
I  could  scream  aloud,  for  that  ox  makes  me  feel  so  sorry  for  him  as  he 
stares  out  at  us  with  one  eye. 


cynno: 

Yes,  my  dear,  in  everything  that  Apelles,  the  Ephesian,  created, 
those  hands  of  his  were  tellers  of  the  truth.  One  could  not  say  this 
man  knew  this  one  thing  well  and  failed  in  this  other  one.  No,  what¬ 
ever  came  into  his  mind,  in  that  he  could  measure  up  with  the  Gods 
themselves.  And  therefore  whoever  does  not  look  up  to  him  and  to 
his  works  filled  with  admiration  as  is  only  right,  may  he  hang  head 
downwards  in  the  fuller’s  workshop.’ 

*  The  women  are  evidently  admiring  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  temple, 
a  work  of  Apelles  and  apparently  representing  a  religious  procession. 

’  The  fuller  was  the  man  who  cleaned  cloth  before  it  was  made  into  clothing 
or  perhaps  who  cleaned  soiled  clothes  already  made.  The  cloth  or  clothes  were 
hung  on  rods  and  the  fuller  scraped  the  dirt  out  of  them.  Cynno  therefore  wishes 
that  the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  work  of  Apelles,  may  hang  head  down¬ 
ward  like  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  fuller’s  workshop  and  be  scratched  or  beaten. 
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(The  temple  custodian  appears  and  comes  up  to  the  two 
women.) 


sacristan: 

Ladies,  your  sacrifice  has  been  completed  and  indicates  good  for- 
time  for  you  bo^.  No  one  ever  was  more  pleasing  to  the  God  than 
you  today.  (He  turns  towards  the  great  statue  of  Asklepios) :  Hail, 
Hail  Paion.  Be  propitious  to  these  women  for  their  lovely  sacrifice 
and  to  their  husbands  and  blood  relations.  Hail,  Hail  Paion,  so  be  it.” 

CYNNO: 

So  be  it,  oh  great  God,  and  give  us  still  better  health.  So  may  we 
come  here  again  to  offer  Thee  still  greater  sacrifices,  with  our  husbands 
and  our  children.  (She  turns  to  Coccale):  Coccale,  cut  up  the  bird 
carefully  and  don’t  forget  to  give  the  breast  of  the  fowl  to  the  Sa¬ 
cristan.  Then  lay  the  sacrificial  penny  in  the  opening  where  the 
sacred  snake  lives.  Do  this  in  holy  silence  and  then  wet  the  holy 
meal.  The  rest  we  will  ourselves  consume  at  our  own  hearth.  And 
do  not  forget,  my  dear,  to  bring  some  of  the  health  bread.  The  more 
you  give  to  the  Sacristan,  the  more  you  will  get  back.  In  such 
sacrifices  a  big  piece  of  the  health  bread  is  worth  more  than  the  part 
of  the  fowl  that  we  give  him.* 

*  The  Sacristan,  in  the  last  four  lines  of  his  speech  is  apparently  quoting  some 
usual  formula  which  he  rolls  out  in  a  formal  way  and  which  ends  with  an  “Amen” 
like  many  Christian  prayers. 

*  The  last  three  lines  are  very  difficult  to  interpret.  In  the  papyrus  the  last 
line  is  almost  illegible.  Crusius  (Gottingen,  1893)  translates: 

“1st  beim  Opfer  namlich 
Des  Kiisters  Antheil  noch  in  Sicht,  so  fallt 
Auch  mebr  vom  Weihbrod  filr  den  Spender  ab.” 

On  the  other  hand  Herzog,  Leipzig,  1926,  as  follows: 

“Beim  Opfer  ist  das  Weihbrot 
Mehr  wert  als  der  Verlust  durch  seinen  Anteil.” 

While  Ristelhuber,  Paris,  1893,  renders: 

“car  dans  un  sacrifice  le  salut 
qui  s’obtient  par  la  pi6t6  vaut  mieux  que  la  part 
d’offrande  faite  par  de  pauvres  gens.” 

The  legible  Greek  text  according  to  the  edition  of  Rutherford,  London,  1891, 
ends  with  the  words  Tpbebm  ^  yap  Ipotaiv.  Athenaius  in  Book  III,  section  82, 
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I  There  is  a  papyrus  fragment,  published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  volume  III 

I  of  the  Ozyrhynchus  papyri  which  also  contains  a  temple  scene  and  shows  us  that 
i  the  offerings  made  to  the  God  were  sometimes  stolen  by  the  worshippers.  It 

'I  suggests  that  Tauris  was  a  prohibition  country.  The  fragment  is  apparently  taken 

from  a  parody  of  Euripides’  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Slave:  If  you  can,  be  ready  to  steal  some  of  the  temple  offerings. 

Charition:  Hush,  hush.  Those  who  crave  safety  should  not  make  their  prayer 
;  to  heaven  with  sacrilegious  hands.  How  can  the  gods  hearken,  if  you  forfeit  pity 
j  by  doing  wrong?  We  must  leave  the  goddess  what  is  hers. 

■  Slave:  You  need  have  no  hand  in  it.  I  will  take  them. 

I  Charition:  Enough  fooling.  If  the  Indians  appear,  ply  them  with  strong  wine. 

I  Slave:  But  suppose  they  won’t  drink  it? 

;  The  Brother:  You  fool,  wine  is  not  on  sale  in  these  parts.  If  they  get  a  drop 

ji  of  the  real  stuff,  they  won’t  know  what  it  is  and  will  drink  it  neat. 

(Cf.  A  History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  by  F.  A.  Wright,  Routledge  and 
Sons,  London,  1932,  page  126.) 

lines  21-25  (§115)  writes  that  Sosibios  in  his  Third  Book  about  Alkman  says  that 
“kribana”  were  certain  flat  cakes  made  in  the  form  of  a  female  breast:  but  that 
the  cakes  that  are  given  to  be  tasted  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  a  sacriflce 
are  called  “hygieia.”  (vylcta) 

(Cf.  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  An  Essay  in  the  History  of  Greek  Religion,  by 
William  Henry  Denham  Rouse.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1902.  Pp.  197  ff.) 
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students.  First  quarter,  Tuesday,  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

II.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Pharmacology.  A  seminar  course,  chiefly  for 
second-year  students,  covering  historical  aspects  of  the  various 
problems  and  fields  of  pharmacology.  Second  quarter,  Tuesday, 
10-11  a.m.,  third  quarter,  Tuesday,  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

III.  An  Historical  Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine.  A  seminar  course, 

chiefly  for  third-year  students.  Thomas  Sydenham’s  Treatise  on 
the  Gout,  London,  1683,  will  be  read,  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  problems  in  the  history  of  clinical  medicine. 
First  quarter,  Wednesday,  3-4  p.m.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

IV.  Social  Aspects  of  Medicine.  A  course  intended  primarily  for  advanced 

medical  students,  in  which  the  development  of  society  and  the 
medical  profession  in  it  will  be  studied.  The  course  is  intended  to 
give  the  medical  student  a  background  necessary  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  modem  social  aspects  of  medicine.  Third  quarter,  Mon¬ 
day,  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

V.  Research  in  Medical  History.  Informal  conferences  once  a  week  during 
the  first  three  quarters,  giving  students  interested  in  the  subject  an 
opportunity  to  follow  up  the  research  work  of  the  Institute,  to  learn 
the  research  methods  in  medical  history,  and  to  get  advice  in  pre¬ 
paring  home-work.  Each  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a  special  subject, 
and  the  student  need  not  necessarily  attend  the  whole  course. 
Thursday,  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  Sigerist  and  Staff. 
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VI.  An  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Medicine  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Ethics  and  History.  Tuesday,  4-5  p.m.,  during  the  academic  year, 
at  Homewood.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years. 
Dr.  Oliver. 

VII.  History  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  seminar  course  dealing  with  the 
evolution  of  anatomy  and  anatomical  illustrations,  and  studying  the 
history  of  the  principal  physiological  problems.  Intended  chiefly 
for  first-year  students.  Second  and  third  quarters,  Friday,  4-5 
p.m.  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Temkin,  and  Dr.  Edelstein. 

VIII.  Outlines  of  Greek  Medicine.  A  seminar  course  open  to  students  of  all 
classes,  in  which  the  theoretical  foundations  of  Greek  medicine  will 
be  studied.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required.  Fourth  quarter, 
Tuesday,  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  Edelstein,  Dr.  Temkin,  Dr.  Oliver. 

IX.  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature.  Ways  and  means  of  using  the 
library,  and  personal  advice  as  to  the  use  of  medical  literature, 
preparation  of  copy  for  printers,  proofreading,  writing  of  reviews, 
editorials,  biographies,  etc.  (by  individual  contact  with  Librarian). 
Dr.  Garrison. 

X.  Lectures  on  Special  Topics.  Dr.  Garrison. 

1.  English  Medicine  as  an  Expression  of  Anglo-Saxon  Reactions  to 

Life. 

2.  Life  as  an  Occupational  Disease. 

3.  Racial  Equation  in  Character  and  Disease. 

4.  Abraham  Jacobi. 

5.  Medicine  and  Science  in  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante. 

6.  Medicine  in  the  Writings  of  Pope  and  Swift. 

7.  Friedrich  Hoffmann. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  is  closely  connected  with  the  Institute. 
Four  or  five  meetings  are  held  each  year.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Oliver. 
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